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Representing the most advanced period of the art of cameo- 
cutting in the nineteenth century we present eight engravings of 
gems wrought by the skilled artists of France and Germany. The 
first, which is mounted in the form of a Roman cross, set with 
diamonds and designed for a pendant, represents Murillo's ' Im- 
maculate Conception.' It is a superbly executed bas-relief in black 
and white onyx. The simple beauty of the design and its chaste 
setting will commend it to the admirers of the art. No. 2 is an 
antique onyx carvo-rilievo, representing the ' Rape of Proserpine.' 
As Pluto drove near the town of Henna he saw Proserpine, the 
daughter of Ceres, gathering flowers with her playfellows in the 
meads by the transparent Lake of Porgos. Soon as he beheld, he 
loved her ; and, snatching her up into his chariot, carried her off, 
while she vainly called to her mother and her companions for aid. 
The water-nymph Cyane essayed, but fruitlessly, to stop the god ; 
he hurled his sceptre into her fount, and the earth opened, and 
gave him a passage into his domains. Such is the mythical story. 
The gem is semi-transparent, and has a chocolate-and-white- 
coloured rim. The design is white on a black ground. The rim 
projects above the ground, and is wrought upon the same level as 



the figures. It is executed in the highest style of the art, and is as 
yet unset. No. 3 is a rose-tinted sard mounted in classic style as 
a bracelet. It represents Phoebus-Apollo as the god of light, 
riding in his chariot. The design is exquisitely executed. No. 4 
is the classic head of Minerva, goddess of wisdom. It is wrought 
in a three-layer onyx, of which the ground is black, the features 
white, and' the relief parts of the helmet black on a brown ground- 
work. It is mounted in chaste style as a pendant. No. 5 is an 
onyx bearing the head of Queen Elizabeth, an elaborately wrought 
bas-relief in white upon black ground. The gem is unset. No. 6 
is a rose-coloured translucent sardonyx, representing Thorwald- 
sen's ' Market of Love.' It is elaborately wrought and a rare 
specimen of the art ; and as yet unset. No. 7 is the head of the 
Empress Catharine of Russia, as the goddess of war. It is wrought 
from a fine peach-and-white onyx, and is a master-work. No. 8, 
mounted as a pendant, and the last of the series, is an onyx having 
a fine black ground with the bas-relief of a rich flesh tint. It is a 
superb gem, and represents the head of ' Atlanta.' The cameos 
forming this series of engravings were selected from the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Starr & Marcus, of New York. 



A HALT IN THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 



Albert'Bierstadt, N.A., Painter. 



A. WiLLMORE, Engraver. 




LBERT BIERSTADT, N. A., the painter of ' A 
Halt in the Yosemite Valley,' which we engrave, 
is well known as one of our leading American 
landscape-painters. His peculiar powers as an 
artist have been ably shown in numerous pictures 
of grand size, illustrating the scenery of the 
Rocky Mountain region and the Pacific coast. 
Mr. Bierstadt's works are nearly as well known in England as here ; 
he has contributed at different times to the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy and to the annual displays at the other public galleries in 
London. One of his great mountain-landscapes, giving a view 
in the 'Heart of the Sierra Nevadas,' was exhibited in London in 
1868. His large pictures, entitled 'The Domes of the Yosemite,' 
and 'Storm in the Rocky Mountains,' have been reproduced in 
chromo-lithography. 



In the exhibitions of the National Academy of Design, Mr. Bier- 
stadt is a regular exhibitor, and he is celebrated for his masterly 
treatment of great subjects. There are power and fulness in his 
style of handling that are very notable. 

' A. Halt in the Yosemite ' is a fair example of his expressive 
mode of workmanship. The subject is simple enough: a range 
of lofty cliffs on the left, balanced by a group of grand old trees 
on the right, with the narrow valley between them : and a group 
of horsemen halting by the side of a stream of water that winds 
through the clearing. These are all of the materials which 
make up the composition ; . but. the manner of their treatment, 
especially the impressive aspect given to, a locality naturally 
suggestive of a solitude pleasant only. to the bold traveller or 
explorer seeking for rest and refreshment, indicates great artistic 
power, as well as skill iii representing primeval Nature. 



ART LN NAPLES. 




j]T is not the ordinary custom for sight-seers in Naples 
to visit the studios of the Italian artists, but there 
are several whose works are of a high character, 
and well merit attention. Among the Neapolitan 
painters that have obtained the greatest reputa- 
tion, are Commendatore Domenico Morelli, Com- 
mendatore Federico Maldarelli, the late Cav. Giu- 
seppe Mancinelli, who died a few months ago, and his son Gustavo, 
Commendatore Filippo Palizzi, Cav. Vincenzo Marinelli, Eduardo 
Dalbono, Cav. Luigi Stabile, Arcangelo Ciampoli, Antonio Licata, 
and others, who, young but diligent and talented students of the 
new school, are beginning to produce accurate, finely-finished, and 
spirited works. 

On account of the infrequency of visits from strangers to their 
studios, the Neapolitan artists are not generally prepared for private 
exhibition of their works in this way, and have little that is finished 
to show. Among the exceptions to this rule is Commendatore 
Maldarelli, whose present rooms are on the ground-floor of the 
Albergo die Poveri. He is soon to move, however, for he has taken 
the building, formerly the Pompeiorama, on the Villa Nazionale, 
and is changing it into a studio, to be opened this autumn. 

Some of his paintings are startlingly effective. As the curtains 
are drawn from before them, we seem in the presence of living 
forms. One represents a vestal virgin, who has just been placed 
in a sepulchre, to die, according to the condemnation given to those 



who had broken their vows. From the opening, through which the 
ladder is being drawn up, the light streams upon her fainting form. 
Her arms are upraised and the fingers curved, as if to cling to some 
support, the knees are bent forward in a falling attitude, while her 
sweet, girlish face,- behind which the golden hair falls loose and 
waving, shows that unconscious state produced by great anguish. 
Her white robe is girdled with a crimson cord, on tlie stone-seat is 
a lighted lucerna, and a tall vase stands on the grouhd.' ■ 

More startling still is the continuation of the same subject, in 
another painting. Here, the poof, lovely girl ■ is shown, when, 
waking from her trance, she realises her situation ! - She, has raised 
herself upon- her arms, and mouth and eyes are open with horror, 
at the fearful place- where she finds herself, lighted only by the 
flame of the lucerna, which is not seen behind the tall vase, but 
sheds its rays— alas ! that may in any momefit flicker and go out— 
upon the ground, and her white, terrified forhn. A'small dish of 
milk contains the only nourishment placed for her. It is all so real, 
that one's sympathy becomes excited to the point that it would be 
a relief to see the most summary judgment inflicted upon the bar- 
barians who, in the name of law, had buried her thus alive ! One 
falls then to wondering whether, in these our times, in any countiy, 
there is any correspondingly cruel punishment legalised. In fact, 
these paintings are so vivid that, could the ancient Romans them- 
selves have seen them, perhaps they would have done much towards 
producing a modification,- at least, of so terrible a judgment ! Cer- 
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tainly an artist like Commendatore Maldarelli could effect great 
good, if he would devote his brush to depicting the inhumanities 
of the present epoch. 

The curtain drops before these paintings ; another, larger one, 
is drawn, and we are witnesses of a scene of quite different charac- 
ter. It is ' Before the Bath.' Two young girls, in accordance with 
the Roman custom, are reposing, preparatory to tal<ing their baths. 
One, a laughing brunette, is reclining on the couch, leaning on one 
arm, and flourishing with the other a small palm-leaf fan, with 
which she is refreshing her companion, a beautiful blonde, whose 
eyes show that she appreciates the light breeze, as she is preparing 
to descend the steps of the bath. Her form seems to stand out of 
the canvas, with its white beauty and still whiter drapery, which 
leaves visible only her shoulder, arm, and feet, upon one of which 
her hand rests, while she evidently anticipates the pleasurable con- 
trast of the bath she is about to take. 

' Coming out of the Bath ' is the subject upon which Maldarelli 
is at work at present. Already the Pompeian brunette represented 
has assumed the lifelike appearance with which this skilful artist 
endues his figures ; already her skin has the fresh look character- 
istic of those who have just emerged from the water, and the ends 
of her moist, black hair are beginning to curl. 

Another much-admired of Maldarelli's works is entitled the 
' Giardiniera Pompeiana.' It has recently been purchased by Mr. 
William Neeley Thompson, of New York, and I am glad that thus 
Americans will have an opportunity to see, in their own country, at 
least one of this artist's paintings. 

Perhaps a still more beautiful work is his ' lone and Nydia.' It 
is the scene in which the blind girl, Nydia, comes to visit lone, and 
is touching her face lightly with her two hands, in order to know 
her features. Her blind eyes are open, according to Bulwer's de- 
scription, her face is intellectual and earnest, her cane has fallen on 
the floor, and the slave who has accompanied her stands waiting at 
the door which opens upon the court. lone bears the inspection with 
an expression of affectionate sympathy. A white robe is fastened on 
the fair, rounded shoulders, iii the style of the period, one arm rests 
on her rose-coloured mantle, and her wavy hair is gathered simply 
in a knot behind. On the table near which she is sitting, a bronze 
Silenus holds a glass dish of flowers. Even the glass has the varied 
tints seen in the thick, ancient crystal. 

Maldarelli has received many prizes at different Art-exhibitions, 
and has been appointed, successively, cavaliere and commendatore 
by the government, in appreciation of his works. He and Com- 
mendatore Morelli have the direction of the arrangement and pur- 
chasing of new paintings at the Capodimonte Palace ; they are also 
professors in the Istituto di Belle Arti, and are resorted to, for hints 
and directions, by numbers of artists ambitious to equal them. 

The school of Morelli already includes several promising young 
painters, who adopt his realistic method, and strive to execute their 
conceptions in as true and natural a manner as possible. 

A biographical sketch of Morelli, depicting his struggles with 
poverty, opposition, prejudice, his victories, and final success, is 
given. in " Volere e Potere," an Italian work published in 1873, by 
Michele Lessona, who wrote it after reading Smiles's " Self-Help," 
in imitation of which, it gives an account of the lives of well-known 
Italians who have helped themselves to distinction and success. 

Morelli's studio, in the Wonwiller Palace, Strada della Pace, is a 
true atelier or working-place, in which the paintings, when com- 
pleted, do not remain long, being generally orders. Strangers, there- 
fore, who wish to judge of his works, can see many of them, in a 
most enjoyable way, at the residence of Signor Wonwiller, in Via 
Gualterio Nuovo, who kindly opens his richly-adorned salons for 
visitors every day in the week except Mondays. 

Here is a large collection of the best works of modern Neapolitan 
painters and sculptors, and chief among them is one of the chefs- 
d'amvre of Morelli, ' Tasso reading his Poems to Leonora.' It is a 
large painting; the figures are life-size, and depicted with such 
vigour and naturalness, that one seems to be introduced to the 
living presence of the great Italian poet and of the woman whom 
he loved. His noble, intellectual face is faithfully taken from the 
existing portraits, although far surpassing them as a work of art. 
The dress is the traditionary one, and the pose is dignified without 
stiffness ; one hand is slightly gesticulating, in illustration of what 
he is reading. Leonora, whose affection has made her ill, is reclin- 
ing in her high-backed, cushioned chair, her eyes fixed upon the 



reader, while her two young and beautiful girl-attendants, in the 
becoming costume of the times, are also listening earnestly, seated 
with their backs near the ornamented window, through which the 
picturesque buildings of Ferrara are seen. The face of Leonora is 
of a high type, expressing a mind and character in sympathy with 
the writings of the elevated- poet before her. The draperies are 
graceful and effective in this rich painting, and every detail is accu- 
rately worked out. Too many are the other paintings by the same 
artist, in this palace, to be separately mentioned, although they well 
merit attention, each having a special excellence and originality. 
His portrait of the son of Signor Wonwiller is also a chef-d'ceuvre. 
One salon is devoted to Morelli's works, and there are many, also, 
in the other rooms. 

Signor Mollo, a connoisseur in Art and friend of the late Fortuny, 
numbers, among the most esteemed of his choice collection, two 
paintings recently completed by Morelli. One is the ' Raising of 
Jairus's Daughter,' and the other ' Christ in the Judgment Hall.' 
In the former, the hired mourners are seated in a semicircle, be- 
wailing and tearing their hair, in front of the corpse of the dead 
girl, laid out in the marble court of the mansion, through a door of 
which, attended by the family and his disciples, advances the con- 
fidence-inspiring, majestic form of the Master. 

In the other, the dimly-lighted hall, the rude, insulting jeerers, 
the patient, all-suffering Christ, are represented with great truth 
and effect. The subject is well adapted to the sombre, favourite 
tints of the artist, and he has used them freely. 

In the Capodimonte Palace are two of the best of this artist's, 
paintings, although not the most recent. One is entitled ' The Icono- 
clasti,' and represents a monk disturbed in his painting by the sol- 
diers of Leone Isaurico, Emperor of the East, who had commanded 
the destruction of the images of the saints. The monk is seated be- 
fore his easel, at work, in a mosaiced and arched cloister, and now 
the rough soldiers have overthrown his utensils, one has plartted 
his leather-gaitered foot upon the painted canvas, and a helmeted, 
bearded one, from behind the pillar, has seized the monk's right 
wrist. Against another column is leaning a sad-faced woman, 
enveloped in a red cloak. All the figures seem real, and are full of 
expression. 

In the Capodimonte Palace are many paintings by the late Cav. 
Mancinelli, whose son Gustavo, although only twenty-eight years 
■ of age, has already obtained honour and reputation. His studio, 
in Vico San Giuseppe del Nudi, No. lo, is well worth visiting. He 
has just completed a scene in a harem, where a black, jewelled, 
half-nude woman, is fanning with ostrich-plumes a voluptuous, 
blond beauty, reclining, in bridal dress, among rich tapestries, 
while smoke from the incense-lamp standing on the Persian carpet 
evidently fills the room with perfume. It is a minutely almost per- 
fect painting in all its details and colour, and so also is ' The Musi- 
cal Concert,' representing two elegantly-dressed ladies, in a modern 
drawing-room, one of whom is singing, standing, while the other, 
seated, is playing the accompaniment on the mandolin. 

A large, unfinished painting of the ' Ascension of the Madonna ' 
nearly fills one side of the room. It was commenced by the father 
just before his death, and now must be completed by the' son. It 
is for the church of St. Agnello, near Sorrento. 

Cav. Mancinelli was one of the professors at the Naples Institute 
of Fine Arts, and his successor is now being determined. Several 
of the best painters and sculptors are candidates, and their designs 
are undergoing inspection at the Institute. It is not yet decided 
whose drawing is the best, but one of them is very effective. It is 
a Roman slave, seated on a bench in front of a wall on which he 
has inscribed his rebellious sentiments. His fore-shortened, mus- 
cular.figure, and determined face, show a resolution to resist to the 
last. It is a realistic drawing, in the modern Neapolitan school, 
and will probably win for its creator, Arcangelo Ciampoli, the pro- 
fessorship, with its accompanying salary of about two hundred 
francs a month. 

Among the other competitors is Marinelli, also- an admirable 
artist, especially devoted to Oriental subjects. 

Flourishing and successful as are the Neapolitan painters of 
figures that we have mentioned, landscape-artists are few, and have 
not yet attained great results. This is the more remarkable, con- 
sidering the beauty of the scenery with which they are surrounded. 
What would not Gifford or Church effect with Vesuvius, the Bay 
of Naples, Capri, Ischia, Amalfi, and the innumerable beautiful 
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places in the province ? Cheap water-colour views, eagerly pur- 
chased, however, by strangers who desire them as souvenirs of their 
excursions, meet the eye at every turn, but few are the really artistic 
landscapes seen. 

A notice, at all complete, of Neapolitan artists, should by no 
means omit the mention of Commendatore Filippo Palizzi, who 
ranks among the most successful living painters of animals. His 
studio is also in the Wonwiller Palace, Strada della Pace, next to 
Morelli's. One of his best works is in the Capodimonte Palace, 
entitled ' After the Deluge.' The ark rests on a level part of the 
mountain, and the animals, pouring out in long and strange pro- 
cession, are seen in the foreground, careering and rejoicing in their 
freedom. Over the trunks of trees and debris of the flood, lions 
and tigers are bounding ; crocodiles, ducks, and swans, have plunged 
into a pool of the still remaining water ; while eagles, pheasants, 
parrots, and gaily-plumed birds, have taken possession of a dead 
tree, up the trunk of which a bear is trying to climb. Horses and 
giraffes are careering, elephants are marching with slow, dignified 
pace, flocks of birds have settled upon the high cliffs, so tempest- 
worn and bescattered with deluge-fragments. Through the clouds, 
the rainbow of promise is seen, and a blue mist covers the guUey 
and the other mountain-ranges. Each animal, in this large paint- 
ing, is not only accurately represented in form and colour, but in 
characteristic action. The jackal has planted his foot upon the 
skeleton of a drowned animal, the hare is running affrighted be- 
fore the fox, and the goats are flocking to the edge of the cliff. One 
could study this painting for a long time without perceiving all its 
details. 

Modern sculpture, in Naples, bears, little comparison with the 
sister art of painting, in its state of progress. There are, however, 
successful and distinguished sculptors, among whom, the most 
noted are Cav. Prof. Tito Angelini, Cav. Tommaso Solari, Cav. 
Gennaro de Crescenzo, Cav. Prof. Giuseppe Call (who made the 
statue of Tasso at Sorrento), Cav. Emm. Caggiano, Prof. Nicola 
Avellino, Cav. Prof. Tommaso Aloysio, and others. 



Several of these sculptors have their studios in the Istituto di 
Belle Arti (Strada Costantinopoli, 107), around the inner court of 
which are many copies of the chefs-d'ceuvre of those who have been 
sent as " pensionnats " to Rome, at the expense of the Institute. 
The two present "pensionnats" are.Vincenzo Gemiti and Achille 
Dorri. The Institute pays two hundred francs a month, for three 
years, to those whom it sends. Here Solari has one of his studios, 
which contains, besides models and photographs of his past works, 
many busts and statues of distinguished and wealthy Italians. He 
is at present completing a large statue of Carlo Puerio, the famous 
Italian politician, to be placed in the Villa Reale. The spirited lion, 
aroused, but restrained by a chain, representing the Revolution of 
1 860, in the monument on the Piazza del Martiri, is the work of Solari. 

On the ground-floor of the Albergo dei Poveri are several studios, 
among them that of Angelini. His exhibition-room contains a fine 
group, representing the courtesan Phrynne and her advocate, at the 
moment when he obtains her acquittal, by revealing her exquisite 
form to the tribunal which was just about to condemn her to 
death. In the working-room, Angelini's colossal statue of Merca- 
dante is receiving its finishing touches. It is to be placed in the 
Piazza Medina. In the Wonwiller Palace is a lovely, life-size 
Bacchante, by Angelini. The large marble statue of Dante, which 
stands in the piazza of the same name, in front of the Vittorio 
Emmanuele Ginnasio, is another work by this sculptor, who has 
done much, also, for the adornment of the Campo Santo of Naples. 

Naples, or rather Sta. Joria, a little village in the vicinity of 
Pompeii, is found to be the possessor of an artistic treasure — the 
last portrait ever taken from Sir Walter Scott himself It was 
painted on the occasion of his final visit to Naples, at the urgent 
request of his friend, Mr. Puck, a Scotchman, an old gentleman 
who died about two months ago, and left his property to his 
nephews, the bankers. Holme & Co. One of them occupies his 
uncle's villa, and among its adornments is this portrait, said to be 
a very fine one. It is referred to in the life of Sir Walter Scott. 

C. L. W. 



THE ARTIST HAMON. 




HERE are but few names in modern Art that re- 
present a talent, at once more incontestable and 
more poetic, than does that of Hamon. Among 
the painters of the day there are none that more 
thoroughly comprehend and render the ideal in 
Art than did the gifted being whose career ended 
in its prime and was crowded with triumphs, and 
who has left the imprint of his creative hand on the style of many 
of the rising artists of the day. 

Jean Louis Hamon was bom on the 8th of May, 1 821, at St.- 
Loup, a small hamlet in Brittany. His parents were poor and of 
humble station, his father being a coast-guard, or douanzer. The 
first Art-studies of the youthful Hamon were undertaken under the 
auspices of a religious order known as the Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine. At the age of nineteen he set out for Paris, his sole re- 
source being a pension of five hundred francs a year ($100), accorded 
to him by the government of his department. On this mediocre 
sum he was forced to feisd and clothe himself, and to furnish his 
colours, canvases, and brushes. He first sought M. Ingres, who 
advised him to go to the Louvre, there to study the antique and 
the epoch of the Renaissance, but he afterwards entered the studio 
of Delaroche and became one of the most assiduous of his pupils. 
Very little trace, however, of the powerful realism of the master 
can be found in the delicate poetic idealism of the pupil. For 
Hamon was a poet even more than a painter, only his poems were 
interpreted by the brush and not with a pen. Before composing a 
picture, it was his custom to write down the ideas that inspired it ; 
this was the first step, and next came the sketch. These ideas 
always bore a stamp of poetic originality. Thus, M. Delaroche 
having once proposed to his pupils, as a subject of composition, 
the Massacre of the Innocents, Hamon imagined a city in a far-oflf 
background, wherein a violent conflict was taking place, while in 
the foreground was visible a terrace crowded with women, clasping 



their infants to their breasts and terrified by the sight of a soldier, 
who, his sword between his teeth, was striving to scale the terrace 
to reach them. This composition drew forth warm encomiums 
from the master, and is said to have given Hamon a certain confi- 
dence in himself, which had up to that time been lacking. 

From 1842 to 1846 Hamon was engaged in painting small devo- 
tional pictures for a livelihood. These little compositions bore the 
imprint of his refined and graceful talent ; the subjects were always 
carefully chosen and treated with delicate and simple grace. For 
each of these he received the sum of two francs (forty cents). 

Thanks to the influence of Gleyre, who was his fast friend, 
though somewhat his rival in style and in choice of subjects, he 
obtained a place in the government porcelain- works at Sevres. 
Many exquisite vases, plates, &c., owe their beauty to his pencil, 
and especially one which belonged to the Empress Eugenie, on 
which Spring and Autumn were represented, each by three female 
figures, holding each other by the hand. The first of the autumnal 
group still has a few leaves in her hair, the second has her head 
covered with a veil, and the third is weeping beside a leafless sap- 
ling. A cloud of departing swallows fill the air, and the tints of 
the whole are sombre. On the other side are seen the three grace- 
ful nymphs of Spring : one has just gathered the first flower of 
the year ; the second is scattering blossoms with full, free hands ; 
and the third, divested of her garments before the approach of Sum- 
mer, is sheltering her pretty head beneath a veil. He also painted 
a vase for the Queen of England, on which is depicted the ' Dance 
of Life.' 

In 1853 he exhibited his well-known picture of ' xMa Sceur n'y est 
pas ' (' My Sister isn't at Home '), which was his first great success, 
and was, so to speak, a revelation of his talent to the public. This 
graceful and idyllic composition has, in the form of photographs 
and of engravings, become widely popularised. It is a country- 
scene of ancient days. A roguish-looking boy, nude save for a 



